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Abstract 

Little is known about the student experience in collaborative college/univer- 
sity programs, where students are enrolled in two institutions simultaneously 
in integrated curriculum designs. This interpretive, descriptive, qualitative 
study explored these students’ perspectives. Sixty-eight participants enrolled 
in one of four collaborative programs from three different faculties engaged 
in student researcher-led focus groups. Results revealed that while all partici¬ 
pants valued their respective academic programs, their day-to-day life experi¬ 
ences presented a different story. Some students had perceptions of belonging 
and thrived in a dual world. Others had perceptions of ambiguous belonging, 
which contributed to them perceiving themselves through a perpetual lens 
of being less than university-only students. Issues of how students are in¬ 
vited to engage in the university and college cultures, perceptions of power 
and control, and daily reminders of being different all contributed to positive 
or ambiguous student identities. The results raise preliminary questions for 
universities and colleges regarding how to enhance the student experience in 
these collaborative programs. 
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Resume 

On en connait peu sur l’experience des etudiants dans les programmes 
collegiaux/universitaires collaboratifs, ou les etudiants sont inscrits 
simultanement dans deux institutions dans un model e de curriculum integres. 

Cette etude qualitative descriptive interpretative explore les perspectives de 
ces etudiants. Soixante-huit participants se sont inscrits dans l’un des quatre 
programmes collaboratifs de trois facultes differentes impliques dans des 
groupes de discussion de chercheurs diriges par les etudiants. Les resultats 
ont revele que bien que tous les participants apprecient leurs programmes 
academiques respectifs, leurs experiences quotidiennes ont presente une 
histoire differente. Certains etudiants ont eu la perception d’appartenance 
menant a prosperer dans un monde dual. D’autres ont eu la perception 
dune appartenance ambigue contribuant a percevoir a travers une lentille 
d’inferiorite perpetuelle. Des problemes sur la fagon que les etudiants 
sont invites a participer dans les cultures universitaires et collegiales, les 
perceptions de pouvoir et de controle, et un rappel quotidien d’etre different 
ont tous contribue a l’identite positive ou ambigue des etudiants. Les resultats 
soulevent des questions preliminaries pour les universites et colleges sur la 
fagon d’ameliorer l’experience des etudiants. 

Introduction 

Over the past 15 years, collaborative educational programs between colleges and uni¬ 
versities in Ontario have grown exponentially. Given the complexity and uniqueness of 
such programs, very little is known about the students’ day-to-day experience of being 
enrolled in college and university simultaneously. This study was conducted to gain an 
understanding of the perceptions of students enrolled in healthcare and non-healthcare 
collaborative programs, in order to optimize the student experience. 

Collaborative degree-based programs are characterized by formal agreements between 
colleges and universities that delineate the program model and governance structures 
(amongst other considerations) to facilitate students’ learning (Kirby, 2008). Program 
designs range from sequential learning, where students take courses from one institu¬ 
tion at a time, to fully integrated models, where students are enrolled in two institutions 
simultaneously. The growth of these collaborative educational programs in Ontario has 
historical connections to the 2005 change to baccalaureate degree requirements for regis¬ 
tered nursing practice (Pringle, Green, & Johnson, 2004) and the 2006 Ministry of Train¬ 
ing Colleges and Universities (MTCU) funding changes that provided “grants to increase 
the number, type, and range of collaborative arrangements” (Armstrong, 2008, p. 4). 
While collaborative nursing programs are now the most common form of nursing degree 
education in Canada (Kirby, 2008), other collaborations are also increasing in number. 
According to the Ontario Universities Application Centre (2014), as of 2015, there were 
96 different collaborative programs open for admission in Ontario. To date, the published 
analyses of these programs have mainly focused on students moving sequentially between 
separate college and university programs (Boggs & Trick, 2009; Decock, McCloy, Liu, & 
Hu, 2011; Kerr, McCloy, & Liu, 2010). There is limited literature focusing on educational 
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programs that are designed as fully integrated models of collaboration. While there have 
been some indications of what makes for a successful partnership (Kirby 2007; Zawaduk 
et al., 2014; Zorzi et al., 2007), the literature has examined this topic from institutional 
and faculty perspectives. There has been very limited study of student perspectives. 

One online survey of 1,332 nursing students and graduates was completed as part of 
evaluating collaborative nursing programs in Ontario (Zorzi et al., 2007). In that study, 
student perspectives were reported together with those of faculty and staff and revealed 
some strengths (smaller, friendlier atmosphere in the colleges and more resources in the 
universities) and some challenges (differences in expectations between colleges and uni¬ 
versities, difficulties in transitions between sites, and differences navigating the adminis¬ 
trative structures of both). In a mixed quantitative-qualitative study of one collaborative 
nursing program that utilized a sequential delivery model, Cameron (2005) found that 
students experienced transition stress as they moved from college to university. Students 
reported stress related to geographical relocation, academic shock, professional trans¬ 
formation related to differing perceptions of nursing, and a constrained social life. This 
study called for a more seamless curriculum between the two institutions. 

There is a body of literature that explores the relationship of the student experience, 
specifically student engagement, with various measures of student success across differ¬ 
ent ages, cultures, and settings (Audas & Willms, 2001; Elffers, Oort, & Karsten, 2012; 
Hausmann, Schofield, & Woods, 2007). Studies show that students who identify with 
school are more likely to participate and be emotionally engaged (Fredericks, Blumenfeld, 
& Paris, 2004), both of which are components of Finn’s (1989,1993) concept of school en¬ 
gagement. While these perspectives originated from studies with primary and secondary 
school children, the idea of identity and participation being part of student engagement 
has been extended to the postsecondary setting (Elffers et al., 2012). Students who are 
enrolled in integrative collaborative programs need to engage both emotionally and behav- 
iourally with two different institutions simultaneously. Limited literature has been found 
to explore the issue of student engagement and identity related to the school experience. 

Given the increase in the number of collaborative programs, the gap in the literature 
on the experience of students enrolled in integrated collaborative programs, and the im¬ 
portance of emotional and behavioural engagement with school, it is timely to explore 
student experiences of being part of an integrated, collaborative college/university pro¬ 
gram, and what it means to be a student with a “dual identity.” 

The Setting 

The study was conducted in South Central Ontario, where one university and two 
community colleges partnered to offer four integrated collaborative programs across 
three faculties. While there are some similarities within the structures of these programs, 
variations in practices and policies have emerged that may impact the student experience. 
Three of the four collaborative programs of “Wayland” University (pseudonyms used) are 
with “Eastman” College: a Bachelor of Science in Nursing, a Bachelor of Medical Radia¬ 
tion Sciences, and a Bachelor of Technology. One is with “Westover” College: a Bachelor 
of Science in Nursing. All programs are governed through distinct memorandums of un¬ 
derstanding. Please See Table 1 for a summary of the collaborative programs. 
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Table 1. Summary of Collaborative Programs 


Name of Program 

Location 

Year 

Established 

Number of 
Students 
Enrolled in 
Sept. 2014 

Curricular Features 

Wayland U - 
Eastman C BScN 
(East-Way) 

AA city, on campus, 
mostly in shared 
Wayland/Eastman 
building. 

1996 

666 

Integrated four-year pro¬ 
gram, identical curriculum 
to BScN program offered to 
Wayland U site students. 
Graduates receive BScN 
degree. 

Wayland U - 
Westover C BScN 
(West-Way) 

BB city, 45-minute 
drive. 

1996 

610 

Wayland U - 
Eastman C 

Medical Radiation 

Sciences 

(MedRadSci) 

AA city, on campus, 
in shared Wayland/ 
Eastman building. 

2005 

487 

Integrated four-year pro¬ 
gram, 10 terms in length. 
Streamed into one of three 
specializations at end of 
year one. Graduates receive 
MRSc degree from Way- 
land U and OCAD from 
Eastman C. 

Wayland U - AA city, on campus; 

Eastman C Bach- specialized building 
elor of Technology 10 minutes from main 
(BTech) campus; and East¬ 

man campus, 30-40 
minutes by public 
transportation. 

2007 

814 

Four-and-a-half-year 
collaborative program. 
Graduates receive Wayland 
U BTech degree, Eastman 
College Advanced Diplo¬ 
ma, and Eastman C Busi¬ 
ness Certificate, 12-month 
co-op experience. 


Note: Wayland University, Eastman College, and Westover College are pseudonyms. 

In 1996, Wayland University signed articles of agreement with Eastman and Westover 
Colleges to establish a collaborative Bachelor of Science in Nursing (BScN) degree. In 
addition, since 1946 Wayland U has offered a standalone BScN program, which is situ¬ 
ated within the Faculty of Health Sciences. The curriculum is the same for all students, 
regardless of site. Given the geographical proximity of Wayland U and Eastman C, stu¬ 
dents in the collaborative Wayland U-Eastman C (East-Way) program are periodically 
intermingled in the same classes as Wayland U students. Wayland U students are taught 
exclusively by Wayland U faculty, while East-Way students are taught by both Eastman C 
and Wayland U faculty. The Wayland U-Westover C (West-Way) students remain at that 
campus for the duration of their program, with Wayland U faculty travelling to Westo¬ 
ver C to teach a portion of the classes. Students from all sites and streams engaged in a 
small-group, problem-based learning format (12-20 students per group) for most nurs¬ 
ing theory courses. Students from the Wayland U site apply for admission through the 
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Ontario University Application Centre, while students from both of the college sites apply 
through the Ontario College Application Service. 

The Medical Radiation Sciences (MedRadSci) program was established in 2005 as a col¬ 
laboration between Wayland University and Eastman College in the Faculty of Science. The 
impetus for the program was the 1995 initiative of the Canadian Association of Medical Ra¬ 
diation Technologists to establish degree entry-to-practice requirements for medical radia¬ 
tion technologists. This program is unique, as it offers specialized knowledge in professional 
practice in three specializations within medical radiation sciences—radiological technology, 
ultrasonography, and radiation therapy—with a strong foundation in the basic sciences. Stu¬ 
dents apply to the MedRadSci program through the Ontario University Application Centre 
and are taught by faculty from both Wayland U and Eastman C in one seamless program. 
Students are streamed into one of the three specializations at the end of their first year. 

The Bachelor of Technology (BTech) program, housed within the Faculty of Engineering 
at Wayland University, was established in 2007. The program offers a fresh approach to edu¬ 
cation in engineering, and students specialize in one of three streams: automotive and vehicle 
technology, biotechnology, or process automation technology. Students engage in “learning 
in 3D” which means that theory, practice, and experience are incorporated in the program 
through lectures, labs, and work experience. Students utilize the laboratory facilities at both 
Wayland U and Eastman C and are taught by instructors from both institutions. The amount 
of time a student spends on the Eastman C campus varies depending on what level of the 
program the individual is in as well as the student’s stream of specialization. Students may 
have between one and six labs at Eastman C per semester. They participate in lectures with 
approximately 50-60 other students, as well as smaller classes in laboratory settings. 

Methodology 

The qualitative research paradigm addresses questions related to the meanings and in¬ 
terpretations of the human experience (Denzin & Lincoln, 2011), particularly in an area 
where little is previously known. This study employed an interpretive, descriptive, qualita¬ 
tive research design to explore the student experience (Thorne, 2008). This methodology 
was appropriate since the goal of the research was to apply the findings to inform practice 
rather than to generate theory or explore the essence of a phenomenon (Thorne, 2008). 
This design addressed “the challenge of retaining the coherence and integrity of a theo¬ 
retically driven approach to knowledge development while supporting defensible design 
variations according to the specific features of context, situation, and intent” (p. 27). Thus, 
the researcher was called upon to systematically address and defend each methodologi¬ 
cal decision. Based on constructivist philosophy, the researcher acknowledges his/her own 
perspectives and values and their potential impact on uncovering the meanings of partici¬ 
pants’ experiences or stories. Interpretive description moves beyond descriptive qualitative 
research in examining complex issues. Within interpretive description, the researcher does 
not identify a theoretical understanding prior to conducting the research (Hunt, 2009). 

Paid student researchers (SRs) from the four respective programs (East-Way BScN, 
West-Way BScN, MedRadSci, and BTech) were recruited as co-investigators. They were 
mentored through all phases of the development and execution of this project. Focus 
groups were used for data collection, as they provide a valuable window to real conversa¬ 
tions in a near-naturalistic setting (Kevern & Webb, 2001; Warr, 2005; Wilkinson, 1998), 
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which can reveal social processes and cultural norms (Duggleby, 2005; Freeman, 2006; 
Hollander, 2004). Discussion of sensitive topics is often facilitated in focus groups be¬ 
cause participants are with others who share similar issues (Kevern & Webb, 2001). More 
so than individual interviews, focus groups empower participants to initiate issues of con¬ 
cern to them, which frequently leads to the collection of important data that may have 
been missed otherwise (Wilkinson, Rees, & Knight, 2007). 

SRs contributed their unique perspectives when we finalized the focus group questions. 
These questions were also informed by the literature on student engagement, previous pro¬ 
gram-specific student in-course and exit surveys, and town hall meetings (see Table 2). 

Table 2 . Semi-Structured Focus Group Questions 


1. What are your overall impressions of your particular program [name programs of partici¬ 
pants: East-Way nursing, BTech, etc.]? 

2. What college and/or university activities outside of classes are you involved in? 

3. Which institution do you feel most closely connected to and why? 

4. As a student in [name of program] how do you feel you are perceived by others? 

5. What have been your experiences with respect to the strengths and challenges of being in 
[name the program]? 

6. If you were to explain your joint college/university program to a stranger, what would you say? 

7. What are your perceptions about your access to resources? 

8. Is there anything else that they would like to share but have not yet had the opportunity to 
do so? 

9. Highlight key points of discussion (recorder/observer may be in the best position to do 
this). Ask participants: Is the summary reflective of your experiences and what you shared 
today in the focus group? Any revisions, additions, clarifications? 

The SRs assisted in the recruitment of participants, and two SRs from different pro¬ 
grams, wherever feasible, facilitated the audiotaped focus groups. Following the final stu¬ 
dent focus group but prior to data analysis, all SRs were participants in a focus group 
facilitated by the Principal Investigator (JL) to explore their perceptions of being a stu¬ 
dent in a collaborative program. This final step was completed to support researchers’ 
efforts to avoid inadvertently inserting their own perceptions during the data analysis 
phase (Thorne, 2008). A full discussion of the SR role in this research will be forthcoming 
in a future publication. 

Verbatim transcriptions were made, and data were anonymized prior to analysis. Data 
analysis was conducted using Thorne’s (2008) steps for analysis: confirming your bases, 
expanding on associations, testing relationships, capitalizing on outliers, and engaging the 
critic. In addition, Morse and Field’s (1995) four intellectual processes of comprehending, 
synthesizing, theorizing, and re-contextualizing were used to uncover themes from the data. 
Each researcher, including the SRs, independently coded selected transcripts, with three 
faculty researchers coding all transcripts. Themes and exemplars were identified through 
consensus meetings of all researchers. A secondary literature search was conducted based 
on the emerging themes to better understand the study’s findings. Approval was obtained 
from the research ethics review boards of all three institutions prior to data collection. 
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Participants 

All students above the first year in the designated programs were eligible for inclu¬ 
sion in this study. First-year students were excluded to ensure that issues common to 
transition into higher education (Garcia Bedolla, 2010; Smith & Zhang, 2009) were not 
conflated with issues arising from being in collaborative educational programs. Ten focus 
groups were held with a total of 68 participants (25 East-Way BScN, 11 West-Way BScN, 
nine MedRadSci, and 23 BTech). Forty-nine percent of the participants were male, and 
the average age of the participants was 22. Participants were in their second (n = 14), third 
(n = 28), or fourth (n = 26) year of their respective programs. The majority of students 
entered the program directly from high school (66%), with 26% having previous college 
education and only 7% having previously attended university. Only two students (3%) 
lived in on-campus housing, 40% lived in off-campus student housing, and 57% lived with 
their parents or independently as mature students. Additional demographic details were 
not collected, as it would have been nearly impossible to determine which student, with 
what demographic characteristics, made any given remark within the focus group setting. 


Results 


Analysis of the focus group transcripts revealed rich data with multiple overlapping 
exemplars, which coalesced into themes. Results from this study revealed that there are 
dual realities of having a “dual identity,” that is, of co-existing in two institutions simul¬ 
taneously. Perceptions of learning and perceptions of identity may be closely aligned or 
highly disparate. While students all valued their respective academic programs, the day- 
to-day life experiences of being a student simultaneously in two institutions presented a 
different story, as depicted in Figure 1. 



Inviting & Engaging 
into University & 
College 
Cultures 


Perceiving through 
a Perpetual Lens of — 


Being Less 



_ Thriving in a 

Dual World 


Figure 1. The Collaborative Student Experience 
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There were variations across programs, with some students being more likely to have 
perceptions of belonging, characterized by engaging in the university setting and enjoy¬ 
ing the student experience, leading to thriving in a dual world. Students in the other 
programs were more likely to have perceptions of ambiguous belonging, in which they 
described stigmatizing and segregating or separating experiences and perceived missed 
opportunities. For these students, this contributed to perceiving through a perpetual 
lens of being less, whereby they misinterpreted existing institutional policies and pro¬ 
cesses. Potential influences on students’ perceptions became apparent when we analyzed 
the differences in experiences, policies, and practices across programs. Issues of how stu¬ 
dents are invited to engage in the university and college cultures, perceptions of power 
and control, and daily reminders of being different all contributed to positive or ambigu¬ 
ous student identities. 

Perceptions of Learning 

Participants across all programs spoke with pride about their educational programs 
and the fact that they were earning a university degree. They reported feeling a sense of 
community and support within their classes. Participants from the BScN, BTech, and Med- 
RadSci programs noted smaller class sizes and a greater focus on experiential learning as 
positive features of being in collaborative programs. In addition, MedRadSci and BTech 
participants believed that they were more “work ready” than their university-only educat¬ 
ed peers. As one BTech participant stated, “[T]he combination of the practical experiences 
from the college side and the theoretical experiences from the university side... at the end 
I would have both an advanced diploma of technology and a bachelor of technology.” 

Study results revealed that participants from the MedRadSci and BTech programs 
also perceived that graduate education was an option after graduation, which would not 
necessarily be possible with college-only programs. Nursing student participants did not 
raise this comparator, as they stated that the curriculum was the same whether attending 
a collaborative or a university-only site. BScN participants from the Eastman C site val¬ 
ued the greater heterogeneity in the student body: “I kind of like that about our program 
though, because you get more diversity, instead of just having a group of Wayland U stu¬ 
dents coming from high school” (East-Way BScN participant). 

Perceptions of Identity 

Participants varied in how they perceived themselves as college and university stu¬ 
dents. This shifted between a unified sense of belonging simultaneously at two institu¬ 
tions and in one unified program, and a fragmented or ambiguous sense of belonging, 
along with a feeling of not being entirely comfortable anywhere. While all participants 
shared both integrative and disorienting experiences, there was noticeable variation 
across programs. When asked how they would describe their program to a stranger, many 
students discussed the rigours of university-level work compared with the practicality 
of the college. They also discussed the challenges of describing a collaborative program 
to the general public: “It’s very hard to, like, describe what we actually are doing here; 
people just have a very hard time understanding that it is a university program” (West- 
Way BScN participant). 
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Belonging. Some student participants described a strong sense of belonging, per¬ 
ceiving their program and experience as indicative of a unified community. They were 
able to identify the contributions made by both the college and the university, and they 
moved seamlessly across the institutions. The students perceived themselves as no differ¬ 
ent from other students at either the university or the college. Interestingly, MedRadSci 
participants, who had no direct comparator student group at the university or the college, 
were most likely to endorse belonging. They spoke of getting the best of both institutions: 

if you know what you want to do it’s a good program to get into. You graduate with 
a job, you have two separate degrees and [it] points you to a specific path that you 
will be able to get a job in easily.... I think all that is really well done because we 
have access to both Wayland U and Eastman C libraries . . . and other resources. 
(MedRadSci participant) 

West-Way nursing participants described identifying themselves as Wayland U students 
for their resumes or to explain the rigour of their program, but felt closer to Westover C 
on a day-to-day and emotional level: 

I tend to just tell people that I go to Wayland University instead of just telling them 
I go to Westover C and Wayland U because it’s much easier to explain. Because 
people don’t understand, because even though I talk about Wayland U but I’m 
studying at Westover C, they go, “Oh, do you get a diploma after this?” (West-Way 
BScN participant) 

However, they also felt a strong connection to Westover C: 

And I would say [I am] probably more connected with Westover C because in 4 
years ... I think I have been to Wayland U maybe two or three times. And every¬ 
thing else, my extra-curricular and my [course] work revolves around this campus. 
(West-Way BScN participant) 

Engaging in university . A sense of belonging was characterized by early engage¬ 
ment with student life at the university. Participants discussed living in Wayland U stu¬ 
dent housing and joining Wayland U clubs and activities. They described feeling wel¬ 
comed by the wider university campus and proud to explain their unique program. This 
was most apparent with MedRadSci participants, who then went on to explain that they 
could access Eastman C facilities when needed or desired. When asked which institution 
they felt more connected to, one participant stated: “Wayland U. We stayed here first 
year, we stayed on this campus, and all of our classes were on this campus, so it feels like 
you are just closer to the Wayland U community” (MedRadSci participant). 

Enjoying student experiences/satisfaction. For some students, the sense of be¬ 
longing was reflected in their strong satisfaction with their experience and their program: 

I love it, I love the program, I love ... being in small groups, and working on case 
scenarios, and being in a clinical group that’s small. And I feel like I have been able 
to grow in my confidence and my leadership. (West-Way BScN -participant) 
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Some student participants had only positive comments to make about their choice of en¬ 
rolling in a joint college/university program: 

I feel like because [my courses] are collaborative, I feel like I am a Wayland U 
student. I also have the experience of what college feels like, so I don’t feel like, “I 
wish I went to college instead.” I am going to both, so I can enjoy both and take the 
positive from both at the same time. (BTech participant) 

Thriving in a dual world. Participants with a strong sense of belonging moved 
through their programs with relatively few challenges. They utilized resources from both 
settings and navigated paths through their educational experiences with what they per¬ 
ceived as the same strengths and challenges as any other university or college student. In 
contrast, a much larger percentage of participants described an alternate reality. 

Ambiguous belonging. Many participants described a fragmented, disjointed, or 
ambiguous sense of belonging. They did not feel that they belonged to either institution; 
rather, they were living in a “no-man’s land,” with the program itself providing some 
sense of identity. “I feel like there wasn’t that connection, like, to join anything [at Way- 
land U]. It was always like you didn’t know if you were Eastman C or if you were Way- 
land U” (East-Way BScN participant). Participants described distressing experiences that 
characterized this sense of separateness. 

Stigmatizing. Participants described multiple examples of experiencing stigma 
from faculty, from staff, and most commonly from other university students. One East- 
Way nursing student described meeting her new off-campus roommate: 

So I remember the first day she moved in, I was asking her about how there’s East- 
Way nursing, and she’s like, “Yeah, it’s kind of bull..., like, there’s all these East¬ 
man C students and they end up with the same degree but they’re, like, not as 
smart as us.” ... And I was like, “Yeah, I’m East-Way,” and she’s like, “Oh, sorry.” 
(East-Way BScN participant) 

Other participants described the pejorative labels they were given by other university stu¬ 
dents from within their same faculties: “We are perceived as the fake engineers, the ‘Pretend- 
engineers’” or “[we are called] ‘BTech/Rejects,’ so I’m a ‘ReTech’” (two BTech participants). 

Participants described hearing university faculty state that students in collaborative 
college/university programs have more challenges academically than university-only stu¬ 
dents. The perceived that lower entrance admission averages for students enrolling in 
collaborative programs were mentioned in classes, providing fuel for such student com¬ 
ments as: “One time I was explaining to someone and he’s, like, ‘Oh, so you just weren’t 
smart enough to get into the Wayland U program’” (East-Way BScN participant). There 
was general agreement amongst all focus groups that these types of experiences were 
common, with the exception of the MedRadSci students. 

Segregating or separating. Student participants described situations where they 
chose to remain separate from either the university or the college at large or perceived 
that they were segregated by others. “Since you have all your classes together, you have all 
your own ideas all in the same class, [so] it’s easy to say, ‘Let’s go study together’” (BTech 
participant). Because the programs are unique, a natural separation occurs. 
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There is no one like us in our school, so we are kind of separate. But we do take 
advantage of that. The downside is that there is no one else, so we don’t have any¬ 
body else to really look up to, so we are basically separate from the rest of Wayland 
U. But we don’t really belong at Eastman C either, so we are kind of just isolated; 
that’s basically the only downfall. (MedRadSci participant) 

On the other hand, BTech participants shared that they wanted to be part of the com¬ 
munity, that this was “half the fun of being at university . . . but I wouldn’t say [we are] 
excluded, but you could tell we’re not number one on the list.” 

Missing opportunities and experiences . Participants described situations 
where they perceived that they did not have the same opportunities or experiences as 
other students. This was particularly true for the East-Way nursing students, who de¬ 
scribed their experiences of not having access to Wayland U student residences and of not 
being eligible to book classroom space in the main library. Other participants described 
distance as impacting their ability to access resources: 

We get missed opportunities because we are not at the main campus. Wayland U 
is obviously larger, so they have more opportunities for extra continuing education 
courses or guest speakers, that kind of thing. We just don’t get the opportunity to 
participate unless we are willing to drive to [name of city] and participate that way. 
(West-Way BScN participant) 

Perceiving through aperpetual lens of being less. The experiences of ambigu¬ 
ous belonging led to perceptions of being less than university-only students. Participants 
described perceptions of having fewer opportunities, even when the reality from the in¬ 
stitutional perspective was that the opportunities were identical: “Wayland U [BScN stu¬ 
dents] get first choice, first dibs for clinical placements, and then East-Way. We just get 
the short end of the stick” (East-Way BScN participant). The implications of lowered self¬ 
perceptions may carry on after graduation. As one BScN participant eloquently stated: 

At Wayland U site specifically, they are told that they [have] higher expectation [s]; 
they are better than the other site. So it has more implications on even other oc¬ 
cupations, even when they’re in the workforce. Because they turn into the RN role, 
where they are better than everyone else. (East-Way BScN participant) 

Overall the sense of belonging was dynamic, with participants alternating in describ¬ 
ing various experiences. They offered up potential contributing factors to their identities, 
including issues related to institutional policies and practices, and the impact of day-to- 
day experiences. A look at policies across programs supported the experiences described 
by the participants. 

Inviting and engaging in university and college cultures. Participants contrast¬ 
ed their experiences from the application process through to ongoing university and college 
policies. All participants discussed the need for greater clarity in anticipatory communica¬ 
tion. For example, East-Way BScN participants described being offered student residence 
by Eastman C admissions officers. They did not realize until arriving for the beginning of 
classes that the Eastman C residences are located on the main Eastman C campus, a 30- to 
40-minute bus ride away, not on the Wayland U campus, where they take classes. Orien- 
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tation sessions were alternately integrated and segregated: “I think from the beginning it 
needs to start out with us together instead of the Wayland U orientation and the Eastman 
C orientation” (East-Way BScN participant). Conversely, West-Way participants described 
the orientation to Wayland U as irrelevant when they were entering the program. They dis¬ 
cussed learning the layout of the Wayland U campus, which they rarely visited, but being 
lost without a similar orientation to Westover C. Many details were provided by East-Way 
BScN participants, in particular about having confusing experiences during their first week 
of school, feeling excluded from orientation activities because not all events were covered 
by their student fees, or needing to have two different student cards. 

Students also discussed the disparity of information across the institutions. They sug¬ 
gested that “both institutions [should let] the students know what resources are available. 
... We know nothing about Eastman C and ... a good chunk about Wayland U. It would 
be good to have the information from both sides” (BTech participant). 

Living the dual life. Day-to-day experiences influenced the degree to which stu¬ 
dents identified with one or both institutions simultaneously. A number of participants 
across programs said proximity to resources and campuses greatly impacted their sense 
of belonging. For example, MedRadSci students took their first-year courses integrated 
with other students on the Wayland U campus and had other classes in the shared East- 
Way building, located on the Wayland U campus. They rarely travelled to the main East¬ 
man C campus and tended to view the shared building as part of belonging at Wayland 
U; thus, they identified more strongly with Wayland U. Conversely, all of the West-Way 
nursing students’ classes were located at Westover C, and they rarely, if ever, travelled to 
the Wayland U campus. While they valued the convenience of having classes offered close 
to home, they also discussed feeling alienated and forgotten by the university. 

Two participants in one West-Way BScN focus group were at polar ends of the spectrum 
regarding feeling connected to Wayland U. In sharing their perspectives, one participant 
indicated that she was highly involved with the collaborative nursing student society and 
thus felt a sense of belonging with Wayland U. The other participant said she had done a 
previous diploma with Westover C and therefore felt a much stronger allegiance there. 

Perceived power and control. Participants described day-to-day situations where 
they would encounter differences between institutions. When participants felt well in¬ 
formed about where to go for information or resources, they were more comfortable with 
their sense of belonging; when they experienced confusion, conflicting messages, or clear 
messages of exclusion, participants more closely identified with ambiguous belonging. For 
example, one participant described being given several different messages from front-line 
staff about how to obtain a parking pass because of his collaborative status, leading to frus¬ 
tration: “more of a disconnect on the student’s end” (BTech participant). A common con¬ 
cern among East-Way BScN participants was being restricted from booking study rooms 
in the Wayland U Health Sciences library. While they acknowledged that there was an 
Eastman C Health Sciences library two buildings away, the Wayland U library is open for 
longer hours and has additional resources. Furthermore, students often work in mixed 
groups, with Wayland U and East-Way C students. Consistently having to ask the Wayland 
U student to book a room for the group reinforced a perception of being less. 

Daily reminders. Participants discussed the impact of the frequency with which 
they were reminded of being a collaborative student. One participant’s experience em- 
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bodied the impact of a sudden reminder that she was different from other university stu¬ 
dents, when taking public transportation to a student-run event: 

I felt embarrassed because it’s total judgment. [To participate] we had to take a 
bus to a different site to do some kind of volunteer thing. And for the whole time 
waiting for the bus I was, like, “Shoot, my Eastman C card, they’re going to see my 
Eastman C card.” Everyone’s like, “You got your student cards?” And they’ve all got 
their Wayland U cards. Meanwhile, I’ve got my Wayland U card for the gym, yes, 
but I’ve got my Eastman C card for the bus. So literally getting on the bus it was a 
sleeve, magic trick. It was like this, the most discrete flash of the card, because I 
didn’t want somebody to be, like, “Is that an Eastman C card?” But if they were to 
see it, immediately there’s the judgment: “You’re an Eastman C student? Why are 
you at this function?” (East-Way BScN participant) 

This participant did not disclose her status as a collaborative student for fear of being 
perceived as less. 

The results of this study paint a picture of mixed student experiences. While all par¬ 
ticipants were positive about their academic programs, the experiences of being a collab¬ 
orative student varied between highly positive and distressingly problematic. 

Discussion 

This study’s findings suggest that the greater societal perceptions of differences be¬ 
tween colleges and universities may be a contributing factor to the experiences of Way- 
land U, Eastman C, and Westover C students being treated differently by peers, facul¬ 
ty, and staff at all three institutions. Traditionally, universities have been seen as elite 
enclaves for predominantly white, middle-class men (Kezar, 1999). While this image is 
changing with a more diverse student body and greater access through different educa¬ 
tional pathways (Paulson, 2014; Ulhoi, 2005), charges of elitism remain. One of the chal¬ 
lenges is that elitism should not be confused with quality (Gordon, 2010), a characteristic 
that is deemed highly desirable in most institutions. As described by Weerts, Freed, and 
Morphew (2014), historically, societal views of higher education have largely been influ¬ 
enced by portrayals in the public media. More recently, with larger numbers of people 
attending higher education, colleges and universities have paid greater attention to influ¬ 
encing public perceptions through branding and focusing on their image and reputation, 
particularly as the media images associated with university life have changed. One study 
found that the reputation of the institution had a greater impact on graduate hiring deci¬ 
sions than the posted qualifications and skills for the positions (Morley & Aynsley, 2007). 
Thus, promoting and maintaining a positive, publicly held image is important while at 
the same time focusing on quality rather than elitism. While the above analyses are based 
primarily on US and European experiences, there are parallels that can be drawn with the 
Ontario experience. This is particularly true given the differences in status that are per¬ 
ceived between colleges and universities (Paulson, 2014). Many participants in this study 
described experiences of being caught in these differing perceptions. 

Several Ontario-based reports have discussed the structure, institutional incentives, 
student characteristics, and academic success of college/university collaborations (Boggs 
& Trick 2009; Kerr et al., 2010; Trick, 2013). Decock, McCloy, Liu, and Hu (2011) analyzed 
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student satisfaction surveys to uncover student expectations and successes with collab¬ 
orative programs, and Cameron (2005) reported on student experiences in two-plus-two 
collaborative programs. However, none of these reports focused on the lived experiences 
of students engaged in integrated collaborative programs, where students engage with 
two institutions simultaneously. 

Student experience is closely related to student engagement in learning (Wolf-Wendel, 
Ward, & Kenzie, 2009) and achievement (Kahu, 2013), which have been shown to have a 
significant predictive effect. Student engagement—an interaction of broader socio-polit¬ 
ical context and individual elements—can be derailed in higher education by contextual 
influences such as academic culture and disciplinary power, resulting in student discon¬ 
nection (Mann, 2001). An intrinsic bias aligned with dominant groups exists in academic 
institutions and impacts the retention of non-conventional students (Lawrence, 2005; 
Thomas, 2002). Holistic approaches to engage the student as a whole person, complete 
with their unique story, knowledge, and experiences, are encouraged to reduce this inad¬ 
vertent alienation (Dall’Alba & Barnacle, 2007; Lawrence, 2005). Thus, it is imperative 
to focus on engaging, not alienating, these students from the onset of their studies and to 
intentionally improve their day-to-day experiences. 

As a relatively small subset of academic institutions, collaborative programs are, un¬ 
derstandably, governed by memorandums of understanding (MOUs) that outline rules 
and restrictions on everything from reputation and branding to cost-sharing and adminis¬ 
tration. The findings of this study suggest that these MOUs should be re-examined in light 
of their impact on the student experience. Do the admissions policies impact students’ 
access to on-campus housing or bursaries? Are there impediments to students having ID 
cards for access to public transportation? Are collaborative-program students permitted 
to take courses (elective or required) alongside university-only students? Are students 
expected to monitor multiple email accounts? Having student representatives on steering 
committees for collaborative programs could raise awareness of how decisions made at 
the executive level can impact the lives of students. 

Some participants described experiences of being stigmatized because of their col¬ 
laborative status. While arguably collaborative students do not face the same degree of 
stigma as other marginalized groups, stigma has been shown to be particularly resistant 
to amelioration (Goffman, 1963; Link & Phelan, 2001). Research has consistently dem¬ 
onstrated that education alone does not reduce stigma. However, intermingling groups 
working for a common purpose has been shown to be effective (Corrigan, 2005). Pro¬ 
moting opportunities for collaborative students to learn and socialize together with other 
university students from early in their programs may be of benefit. Similarly, college and 
university policies and procedures should be examined in relation to any unintended stig¬ 
matizing effect on collaborative students. For example, are there barriers to collaborative 
students playing in varsity sports at either institution? Are collaborative students exclud¬ 
ed from booking study rooms in libraries? Faculty may also inadvertently or consciously 
contribute to stigmatizing experiences through in-class comments. 

Study Strengths and Limitations 

This research study uncovered a different perspective on the student experience than 
is typically captured by program-specific evaluations or surveys. Each program is struc- 
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tured in a slightly different way, varying in administrative policies, the manner in which 
students interact with peers, the geographical distance between institutions, and whether 
there are similar cohorts of university-only students. All team members participated in 
all phases of the project, leading to rich discussions and insights that would not have 
been possible without these interdisciplinary and interinstitutional collaborations. Fac¬ 
ulty researchers were all embedded within their respective programs and had detailed 
knowledge of institutional policies. The inclusion of student researchers as facilitators in 
the focus groups enabled participants to freely express their perceptions and experiences 
without the presence of faculty authority figures. Rich discussions within focus groups 
and within researcher team meetings occurred because of the cross-pollination of experi¬ 
ences. However, only a small fraction of the total student population participated in this 
qualitative study to offer their insights. While this allowed for rich descriptions of their 
experience, it may be that only students who had a strong message to convey participated. 
Also, using focus groups as the only source of data collection may have resulted in the 
group concentrating on and reinforcing the experiences of the most vocal students. Fur¬ 
thermore, only collaborative programs associated with one university were included in 
the study. Other partnerships may have different characteristics and outcomes. 

Conclusions 

Joint college/university programs are becoming increasingly common as govern¬ 
ments attempt to address imbalances in student access to education as well as society- 
and industry-driven human resource requirements. While previous research and analyses 
have focused on factors leading to the success of these partnerships, this study provides a 
glimpse into the day-to-day lives and experiences of students enrolled in these programs. 
Although all participants reported positive perceptions of their academic programs, the 
experience of having a “dual identity” was positive for some and problematic for oth¬ 
ers. The experiences of inadequate communication and stigma or discrimination were 
common across programs, underscoring the urgency of addressing these issues that im¬ 
pact the student experience. By engaging a research team and participants from across 
programs and faculties, greater understanding of some of the influences on the differing 
perceptions was possible. Also, there is great value in fully embracing the student voice 
on issues of importance to students by engaging them as research partners through every 
phase of the research process. 

This study leads to additional research questions and suggestions for further research. 
A multi-site study exploring the experiences of students at different institutions, with a 
mix of different program structures, would begin to unravel what is unique to a given 
context and what issues reflect larger societal values. It is important to understand fac¬ 
ulty and staff perceptions of collaborative programs and the students who are enrolled 
in those programs. A larger quantitative study based on the results of this study could 
confirm the extent to which these experiences are shared by students within collaborative 
programs and within university or college stand-alone programs. This study could also 
explore whether students with different demographic characteristics have differing expe¬ 
riences, and, if so, to what degree. 

The findings of this study are currently being used to facilitate a collaborative stu¬ 
dent advocacy group. This group, in partnership with faculty and administrators, will 
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design, implement, and evaluate various strategies within the institutions to address the 
collaborative student experience. Student experience and student engagement are critical 
to student success, which is one of the goals of every educational institution. Thus, it is 
imperative to address the student experience of living the “dual life” of being engaged in 
collaborative college/university studies. ♦ 
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